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of cultivated leisure which had been built up on the foundation
of slavery. To relate liberty to the rule of law, economic
freedom to productivity, the universal moral law to the freedom
of inquiry, and the international system to the fruitful develop-
ment of nations had been the task of centuries of violent and
passionate struggle. By the end of the thirteenth century the
achievement was complete. The foundations of the modern
world were laid. We are told in our history books how the
rediscovery of the old learning, recaptured after the fall of Con-
stantinople in 1453, set Europe aflame with inquiry; how the
new learning kindled the embers of religious discontent; and
how, suddenly, man threw off the shackles of the old dead world
and emerged into the glare of modernity. e A tale told by an
idiot/ Dr. Hastings Rashdall has well described the thirteenth
century as one of unparalleled intellectual activity. It was a
dispensation of Providence that, when the treasures of the
Eastern libraries became available, there were scores of uni-
versities and tens of thousands of scholars to study and preserve
them. But in any case the infiltration of Greek and Eastern
culture had begun centuries before. Arab culture was brought
to Europe in the twelfth century by the Moors, and by the
Emperor Frederick II, who brought the Greeks to his university
of Naples, while Bologna was founded as early as 1116 for the
study of Roman law. Last, and certainly not least, it was
St. Thomas Aquinas, the accepted master of thirteenth-century
thought, who had reasserted the principles of Aristotelian
philosophy, and by virtue of those principles had set the seal
on the achievement of this great century by bringing God within
the order of nature. The supreme intellectual achievement of
Christianity has been to find a place for both man and God
within the order of nature, This "achievement, forecast in the
writings of St. Augustine, culminated in the Thomist philo-
sophy, which showed how man's path to God lay, and must be
found, through the sensible world. The Thomist synthesis was
the great philosophic achievement of the first epoch of Christian
civilization^ and at that point in the world argument it must
have seemed that the separation of Church and State, the great
Christian contribution to the science of politics, was indefinitely
secured agait*st the twin challenges of a theocratic priesthood,